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Build More Schools 


Most RevereND Micuaet J. Currey, D.D. 


ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE 
Reprinted from “The Baltimore Catholic Review” 


| AM no believer in an optimism based on blindness to 
facts, any more than I am willing to propagate a 
pessimism born of imaginary evils. 

If we confine our observations to the evils of our day, 
pessimism regarding national welfare and our country’s 
future might find high justification for its wide-spread 
existence and persistent expression. If we wrap ourselves 
in a mantle of false security and close our eyes to condi- 
tions as they are, our groundless optimism might but fur- 
nish further and potent reasons for pessimism. 

It is the duty of the sane and sober-minded American 
citizen to face optimistically the evils that beget a pessi- 
mistic attitude towards national well-being. Every citizen 
of the Republic has a moral duty to eradicate from his 
own life those habits and vices which make for the ruin 
of his own soul, and which when indulged in by large 
numbers of citizens threaten our national stability and, we 
might add, our national life. 

God has blessed our nation. Today we occupy the fore- 
most position among the peoples of the earth. That proud 
status is recognized universally. Peace, prosperity and 
power are ours. We fear no foreign aggressor. Yet we 
must not shut our eyes to the thought-compelling fact that 
evils exist and are on the increase, that, unchecked, may 
threaten us with national decay and disruption from with- 
in. The world’s greatest empire decayed and died as 
the result of irreligion and immorality. The disease that 
wrought the wrecking of one nation can and is bound to 
produce the same effect again. 


How Stanps AMERICA? 
How stand we in our own America? The youth of our 


nation is being ruined in large numbers by the curse of 
drugs, drinking, dancing and the licentiousness that may 
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arise from the abuse of recognized means of locomotion. 
Parents are failing miserably in the proper conduct of the 
home and seem to have relinquished their right and duty 
to discipline and train their children. American parents 
seem to consider it their duty to obey their children. Re- 
spect for authority, parental and civil, is on the wane. 
Crime finds its addicts in youth. The old idea of the 
home is fast vanishing. In fact the home is scarcely a 
home at all. It is a kind of dormitory. Divorce has eaten 
like a cancer into the country’s very vitals. A legal 
premium in the form of freedom from obligations and 
liberty to contract new unions, has been placed on sin. 
We have written on our statute books laws calculated to 
shake the very foundations of our national organization. 
We would seem to be aiming at pulling down our own 
home on our heads. 

The Catholic Church in America has no illusions re- 
garding the ills of the hour. She has twenty centuries of 
experience with human nature to fall back on, with the 
accumulated lessons of that long contact. Her wisdom is 
not of yesterday. She has ever insisted on the sacred 
character of the marriage bond, society’s foundation. She 
has lost nations to the Faith rather than minimize the 
teaching of Jesus Christ to suit human whims or placate 
human passions. The home to her has been at all times a 
place where God’s love for mankind should find expres- 
sion in the mutual love of Father, Mother and children; 
where parental authority vested as a duty to be performed, 
should be respected. 

The home is nature’s own clubhouse, where God should 
be enthroned and where the finest formatives of Christian 
character should find their greatest and freest field for 
effective work. The Catholic Church in America, as every- 
where else, impresses on its people the inescapable obli- 
gation of serving God and country. God, by obedience to 
His law, by the practice of religion productive of clean, 
honest, upright living; America, by a patriotism that 
finds its finest expression in Service, not based on the 
needs of any war-time crisis or political expediency, but 
necessary at all times as a conscientious duty. She, speak- 
ing with an authority that is divine, inculcates respect for 
law, liberty’s best safeguard. 
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This nation has no finer, no stauncher supporter than 
the Catholic Church in all that conduces to national 
solidarity, national harmony and national well-being. If 
Washington more than a century ago preached the doc- 
trine that religion and morality must be ever regarded as 
the two great bulwarks of national life and prosperity, the 
Catholic Church proclaimed the same teaching eighteen 
centuries before his day, and shouted it from the house- 
tops during every hour of her life and work-on this con- 
tinent and in this nation. If Mr. Coolidge stressed the 
need of religion in national life but a few months ago, the 
Catholic Church in America did so consistently and at all 
times. 

Virtues Not Law-Mape 


A saving national morality producing a desired progeny 
of noble thinking and pure living shall never be the re- 
sult of mere law. No people was ever made sober, honest 
or chaste by civil law. A deep sense of religious duty to 
God and country is worth more than all the millions spent 
or misspent by enforcement agents, more than all the 
police and secret servants of any government, more than 
all the jails and penitentiaries that any government can 
build. 

In America we ought to consider that our attempt to 
dragoon man into moral living by law has been and is to- 
day very much a failure. Wherever there is a loss of the 
religious sense, when men turn away from the superna- 
tural and God, where the voice of enlightened conscience 
is no longer articulate, men fly for salvation to the civil 
arm; they would fain supplant God’s love and law by fear 
of man-made statutes. I repeat that no nation has ever 
yet registered success as the result of that system. The 
need of the hour is not law or more laws. 


Reticion Is NEEDED 

The need of today in America is religion and more re- 
ligion. In other words, the need is God in the hearts of 
men. The need is the “peace of Christ—in the reign of 
Christ.” If we are to have the best and the only basis 
of national greatness, of national endurance, of lofty na- 
tional morality, of honest and unselfish service in high 
place and in low we must find our impelling motive for it 
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in honest, manly service to the first authority of all, the 
Divine source of all authority, namely, God. 

There is a great deal of talk about religion in America. 
There is a fair amount of religiosity, amongst us. We 
hear much about Christ and much quoting of Saint Paul. 
Withal, we need more real religion that will enlighten the 
minds, direct the wills of men and make them less loqua- 
cious about religion, but more active livers according to 
the dictates of Christ. We need “doers of the word and 
not hearers only,” in our own America. We have so- 
called religious men who preach hatred of their fellow- 
man in the name of Christ. We have organizations loud 
in religious prating who would destroy, if they could, the 
very lives of millions of American citizens, their own 
superiors from every standpoint, in the light of a burning 
cross. We have aggregations of men who come forth 
clothed in a raiment of religion and patriotism anxious 
to destroy in their un-Christian and un-American hatred 
the God-given rights of parents and children and to make 
an instrument of persecution out of liberty’s noblest char- 
ter, the American Constitution. This is not religion; it 
is not Americanism. The spirit displayed by such groups 
is essentially vicious, unjust and destructive. 

I cannot imagine any spirit more opposed to the funda- 
mental welfare of our country, more repugnant to the 
spirit of Christ, more calculated to produce disunion and_ 
wreck national efficiency than the spirit of the banded 
bigots of our own Republic. They are an active threat 
and challenge to its continued life. They are a paradoxical 
and an anomalous grouping of men in a liberty-loving 
country. Their mouthing of religion and patriotism is 
insincere and hypocritical. The psychology of the whole 
brood of bigots might be made a matter of study by some 
of the ardent disciples of Freud. History is repeating 
itself. The days of Knownothingism, A. P. A.ism, 
Guardians of Liberty and a hundred kindred organizations 
seem to be with us again. I wonder shall we have another 
Louisville’s Bloody Monday. 

The Catholic Church in America is anxious to teach the 
doctrines of the God-Man to her children. She feels it 
her duty to set the feet of the little ones early on the path 
of religious and civic duty. This is not only our duty, 
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but our right as well, guaranteed us by the Constitution. 
Of this right the bigots would, if they could, deprive us. 
They have publicly proclaimed their purpose to work to 
that end. They care nothing for the Constitution. If it 
stands in the way of their hate-motived plans, then they 
shall try to change it so that it may be twisted into an 
instrument of moral torture for twenty million Catholics 
in America. They are not impressed by the declaration of 
parental rights rooted in nature itself given to the country 
by the Supreme Court in its Oregon School Law decision. 
Constitution, Supreme Court and human rights must go if 
they prove an obstacle to the organized hate of Scottish 
Rite Masons of the Southern Jurisdiction. Nothing must 
be allowed to be an impediment to their laying violent 
hands on the inalienable rights of the Catholic parents in 
America. 

The answer of twenty million Catholics in America to 
them and their friends is a defiant assertion of our rights 
as American citizens. We have no apology to make for 
our existence in America. We were here before the forces 
of un-Christian and un-American bigotry were unleashed 
to destroy truly American principles. ‘We shall be here, 
ever loyal to God and America, when the fomentors of 
strife and propagators of the gospel of hate shall have 
been relegated to well deserved oblivion. Fear of op- 
ponents never enters the mind of the Catholic Church in 
America. It has never deterred the Church in any age 
from doing her work for Christ. She asks no favors 
from any goverment or body oi men. She is not de- 
pendent on any man’s good-will. She demands, as she has 
a right to demand, freedom. America gives her that, and 
| may add that America has no moral right to withhold it. 


Buritp More ScHOoOoLs 


Our answer to the enemies of Christian education shall 
be in the useful and concrete form of Catholic schools, 
wherein our -children shall be trained to serve God and 
America. There they shall learn the lesson of love for 
all men in Christ, Jew and Gentile alike. Their secular 
training shall be second to none. Christ and His teachings 
shall be made their great exemplar and guide. When 
America needs their services even unto death, America 
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shall have them as America had the loyal service in her 
hour of need of the tens of thousands of the products of 
Catholic training now sleeping their last sleep in far 
foreign fields. 

Men of the Holy Name Society, you are heirs to all 
the treasures of the long ages of Faith. Yours it is to 
give effective answer to the blind and unreasoning bigots 
by your noble living, by your love of Christ and His 
Church, by your deep interest in Catholic education. You 
have duties to God and America. Do them. You have 
rights as American citizens. Know and assert them. 
Eternal vigilance over such rights is the price you must 
pay even in this Republic if you wish to retain them. 





The Cross and the Book 


Cuartes N,. LiscHKA 
Reprinted from the N. C. W. C. “Bulletin” 


In the history of America, as in the history of the rest 
of Christendom, the Cross sometimes followed the sword; 
but almost invariably the Cross was accompanied by the 
book, with the missionary was associated the teacher, and 
neighbor to the Church was the school. The Spanish con- 
quest in the South and South West, the English coloniza- 
tion of Maryland, and the French penetration of the 
North, the Middle West and the South were followed by 
the Catholic Faith and by Catholic education. 

Throughout the historic career of the Catholic school 
in America public authority and public sentiment were 
generally favorable to it. In some sections it took the 
place of the public school, in others it directly co-operated 
with the public school, in still others it received civil aid 
even as a church school, and everywhere it was looked on 
as a successful agent of religion and knowledge. There 
have been periods, indeed, when temporary storms raged 
‘round the parochial school, as when an attempt was made 
to abolish it by law. But on the whole the American 
people have recognized and accepted the parochial school 
as an American institution, as a factor in American 
civilization, as an instrument of American culture. 





Why the Catholic College? 


Mytes ConNoLiy, Epiror oF “CoLuMBIA” 


NONFUSION in discussions about the merits of the 
C Catholic and non-Catholic college 1s most often due 
to the false assumption that the two institutions are rivals. 
A little thought must make it clear that they are not. 

Even a psychoanalyst would run out of theories labeling 
the various states of body and mind that lead to these long, 
and usually profitless, discussions. With some, I imagine, 
there is a vague envy at work which subtly longs for the 
wealth and prestige of the non-Catholic college. The 
Catholic college man who argues about the comparative 
values of buildings, scientific equipments, learned pro- 
fessors, size of enrolment, and so on, subjects himself to 
this suspicion of envy. And the Catholic at the non- 
Catholic college who does the same leads one to think that 
there is a skeleton rattling in his conscience and he is try- 
ing to deaden the noise. The Catholic who tries to justify 
his presence at the non-Catholic college on these grounds 
of equipment, size, influence, and the rest, (I do not speak 
here of engineering schools, or graduate schools, but the 
straight academic courses that aim at character and cul- 
ture) is talking as inanely as his fellow Catholic who says 
he goes to the non-Catholic college “to get in with the 
right people.” He is looking at the question from a purely 
material point of view, and there is really no common 
ground of discussion. I cannot picture anyone denying 
that non-Catholic colleges are more wealthy than Catholic 
colleges. If a Catholic is looking for as big a grab of the 
world’s soods as he can get, the powerful non-Catholic 
college is probably his best bet. Later it may not be so, 
but now one can safely say it is. 

There are some common grounds for argument, as the 
comparison of the elective system with the non-elective 
system, followed in many Catholic colleges. If you be- 
lieve in the lop-sided man trained along the path of least 
resistance, you will probably prefer the elective system at 
the non-Catholic college. Again, if you are emphatically 
against training the faculties as such, you will probably 
prefer the informative methods of the non-Catholic college. 
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But in general, the argument is not on these grounds. 
The Catholic college man argues broadly out of loyalty to 
his Faith; the Catholic at the non-Catholic college, 
prompted by the inferior feeling of superiority, argues 
more specifically about size, prestige, equipment, and the 
rest. Sometimes he drops a remark about “too much re- 
ligion” or “being where the best people are,’ but more 
often he keeps these choice thoughts for his private 
pleasure. 


Correct enough, if it be possible to know too much 
about religion and its privileges, and if “the best people” 
are best on a standard that is cheerfully pagan. 

The fundamental difficulty with these discussions lies, 
as I have said, in the assumption that the Catholic and non- 
Catholic college are rivals. They are not. They are two 
absolutely distinct institutions, not racing side by side to 
the same goal, but shooting away at angles, inviting com- 
parison, but, by no means, rivalry. They are guided by 
entirely different conceptions as to what is best for man in 
this life and the next. They have built their systems for 
different ends. 

Catholicism is not simply a scheme of religious observ- 
ance, specializing on Sundays and holydays of obligation. 
Catholicism is a culture, a philosophy, and more. It has 
its teaching as to the beauty of the world and the life of 
society. It has, in broad senses, its economics and 
esthetics and psychology as surely as it has its ethics. It 
has its traditions, its heroes, its history, its legends, its art. 
It can change not only a man’s conception of birth, death, 
and life hereafter, but it can change his attitude to every 
minute of every day of his life. Catholicism in itself is 
an educational influence, a cultural influence. And Catho- 
lic colleges are not only citadels of the Faith; they are 
centers of Catholic culture and tradition. Non-Catholic 
colleges are centers of Protestant culture or agnostic cul- 
ture, or centers of the cultural mood of the moment. They 
are perfectly fit in this, and thus fulfil their own existences. 
But to consider these colleges rivals of Catholic centers is 
to make a grave mistake. It is as if one compared the 
Woolworth building and the parish church. Or better, 
it is as if one considered as rivals the Eiffel tower and a 
Gothic chapel. It is to close one’s eyes to structural dif- 
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ferences which are in no way competitive; it is also to 
close one’s eyes to the existence of the Tabernacle. 

Apart from purely religious objectives, if a Catholic 
desires a training that will lead him to the greatest fulfil- 
ment of his being in life, the Catholic college is the place 
for him. If he has that inborn power to make money, 
there is nothing there that will impede him. He will not 
learn much about making money at college anyway. 
Eighty per cent of the nation’s great financiers, says Roger 
Babson, never went to college. Possibly, as was said above, 
his chances at present to become a man of wealth are 
slightly better at the non-Catholic college, though college 
influences in this matter amount to very little. At the 
Catholic college the Catholic will find a training that will 
not divide him, but make him one. There, all those errant 
tendencies of heredity, environment, early teaching, will 
be knitted into one positive individuality. 

There his life will find vitalization. On him, there, the 
informed cultural influence of the Faith wili centralize. 
He will become a definite personality, alive to all the 
wonder of this world, equipped as well to labor for this 
life as for the next. He is an aristocrat by birth; here he 
will be trained for the court, for knighthood, and the 
crusades. Here he will find ample reason for the Faith 
that is in him. 


THE Risk oF EDUCATION 


I think one can safely say that education in America 
today is somewhat of a risk. With its growing com- 
plexity, its shortsighted utilitarian aims, and, in gen- 
eral, its stalwart stupidity, it succeeds in obliterating a 
youth’s intuitions without teaching him to think. It gilds 
him over with superficialities, makes him vaguely sensi- 
tive to caste, bloats him up with a particularly empty 
vanity, and sends him out with a shining eye and a hol- 
low head to join the long parade. There is a droll 
humor about it that allows some mirth. It begins to 
appear that a college education, like a political party, is 
good in that it keeps certain minds easy and thus keeps 
them from harm. And it begins to appear, also, -that 
university educators today resemble the processionary 
caterpillars in Fabre’s yard who went around and around, 
each one close after the other in a circle on the top of a 
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vase, for seven days, firmly persuaded, no doubt, that 
they were going somewhere. Nevertheless, there is the 
risk. Particularly when the education is malicious. 
There is always the phenomenal boy who will take a 
professor or a course seriously. There is always the 
boy who thinks he thinks. 

There is no reason, however, why young American 
Catholics should be offered up as raw material for this 
wholesale manufacture of mediocrities. 

One might. argue that the Catholic college, following 
a wise tradition, benefitting from the wisdom of the 
ages, is a far shrewder educator than the non-Catholic 
college. It can develop character, cultivate intellect, and 
broaden and deepen a youth’s appreciation of life even 
for its own sake. Training him, without, perhaps, an 
eye for simple utility, it can end up by making him a 
finer, more responsive, more understanding, more alert, 
and hence more useful instrument for worldly accom- 
plishment. But this argument is beyond the scope of 
this paper. The point is that, whatever the Catholic 
college does do or does not do, it is unquestionable that it 
seeks to teach a youth a better understanding of his 
Faith. 

Some decry, of course, this recommendation. It 
doesn’t ring harmoniously enough with the solid sound 
of good gold dollars. Others decry it out of fine feeling 
of nicety, holding.it a delicate subject which has a proper 
place and should not be drawn in on every possible oc- 
casion. There is a place for everything, and the place 
for religion is the sick room and the late Mass, Sunday 
morning. A visit to the offices and homes of these 
proper people shows, what one anticipates: that for them, 
as for the gigantically dizzy world about them, Jesus 
Christ is forgotten. The day is coming, if it is not 
here, when the thoughtful boy cannot be dropped into 
the treacheries and deadly subtleties of modern print and 
preaching with merely his Sunday-school training. He 
will need a heap of prayers and far more aid than the 
memory of his Sunday-school teacher to help him by 
the passionate pagan enticement of current individualism, 
supplemented by its insidious boast of “thinking things 
out.” i% 

The Catholic college, at any rate, teaches the true 
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philosophy, the true interpretation of history, the true 
background and reason of the Faith. Such instruction 
is always desirable, but there are times as these when it 
is necessary. In this air, dizzy with falsehood and daz- 
ling sophistries and putrid with the stench of sick minds, 
stability and health are more difficult than heretofore. 
The way of the humble soul is as serene and lovely as 
ever. But hard, alas, and hazardous is the way of the 
poor fellow who is undergoing “education,” the poor 
fellow with a little vanity, the poor fellow, above-men- 
tioned, who thinks he thinks. 


In Catholic colleges, at least, there is the Faith, with 
its beauty, its splendid traditions, and its light and 
strength. And this Faith, I believe, has alone been 
known to make men superlatively happy and superla- 
tively good. What more could the heart desire? Col- 
leges, of course, should educate for worldly achieve- 
ments. I believe this, though I also believe living one’s 
life is far more important than doing the day’s work. 
If the Catholic college is deficient in this respect, it is up 
to Catholics to remedy the deficiency. And they will 
not do so by supporting the non-Catholic colleges. 

Why should a Catholic go to a Catholic college? Once 
I ventured to remark that Catholic and non-Catholic col- 
leges, as cultural systems, apart from graduate or spe- 
cialty work, were not rivals. Some very kindly folk, 
their sensitiveness jarred no doubt, immediately took me 
to task. Looking at colleges as merely training schools 
in a larger learning, my critics were very possibly right. 
But looking at them as educational systems in the broader 
meaning of education, I think they were wrong. So many 
approach this discussion with long and windy gabble about 
the comparative advantages and disadvantages of the two 
types of institutions that they lead one to think they are 
in all ways competitive and end up by blurring the issue. 
To be sure both aim at education. But one aims exclusive- 
ly at an immediate and worldly goal, the other at an ulti- 
mate goal as well. One busies itself with shadows only; 
the other with the Great Reality also. One teaches no 
God, or neglects Him; the other tries to draw the soul 
out toward Him. One teaches Jesus Christ; the other no 
Jesus Christ. One is religious; the other anti-reli- 
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gious, or, at best, irreligious. One is Christian; the 
other anti-Christian. One teaches a sort of humanistic 
religion, if any; the other teaches a divine religion. One 
is largely a laboratory of “scientific” guesswork; the 
other a stronghold of the Faith. 

If one could say that the Catholic college teaches the 
whole truth, and the non-Catholic college does not, one 
could possibly avoid a distasteful distinction. We could 
then, by twist of the fancy, picture the two colleges 
racing in parallel lanes toward the same tape. But such 
is hardly the case. The Catholic college teaches the 
truth; the non-Catholic college, today at any rate, with 
its apotheosized science, its behaviouristic psychology, 
its pragmatic ethics, and, in general, its thoroughly me- 
chanistic philosophy, teaches falsehood. In one you risk 
your soul; in one, indeed, many have lost it; in the other 
you do not. The fact that if you are extraordinarily 
bright or extraordinarily stupid you are fairly safe any- 
where does not weaken the general argument. The two 
institutions move, essentially, in opposite directions. 
They may compete in the sense that both hold up their 
systems as the right ones and that both seek students. 
But as systems of gducation, as institutions preparing 
the soul for the unending stretch of life, they do not 
compete. One moves toward the soul; the other away 
from it. When a man is wrong, it is better, I think, to 
call him wrong, not a rival. And why between right 
and wrong institutions should we strengthen the wrong 
by the flattery of close comparison, and obscure the 
perilous differences by almost seeming to shout: May the 
swiftest one win! > 

It is very unfashionable and other-worldly, of course, 
to argue in this manner for the Catholic colleges. . It 
introduces those somewhat embarrassing questions of 
personal conduct—-regardless of social form, innate good 
taste, and the police—and of eternal salvation. . It is 
much too bad, in this pleasurable, money-making, and 
enlightened wor!d, to drag in’ such ancient and distttrb- 
ing matters as Heaven, Hell, Death and Judgment. 

Why should a Catholic go to a Catholic college? One 
does not need an article to answer the question. A sen- 
tence is enough: Because he is a Catholic. 








A College Auxiliary 


MartHaA Moore AveRY 


HE Boston College Auxiliary, the Philomatheia Club, 

has builded up an organism, a practical unit for Catho- 
lic culture. Beginning ten years ago with a small member- 
ship the club at present numbers over a thousand. Its 
purpose is the fostering of the ideals for which Boston 
College stands, the ideals of Catholic education. And 
surely the time is ripe for Catholic women in other cities 
to emulate the example of the women of Boston, for think- 
ing men everywhere are beginning to note that under 
Catholic auspices alone education serves at once the su- 
preme end of life and lays the foundation for persvnal 
success in keeping with that end. Both objectives are 
dependent upon the capacity to take advantage of those 
opportunities which naturally come in the train of Divine 
Providence which orders all things well. Again, it is 
becoming evident to our best Americans that a correct 
balance between personal liberty, parental authority and 
the civil powers must be maintained in order to guard 
that precious right, religious: conscience. Things physical 
and things human follow a like order. The three laws of 
motion must be kept in balanced proportion to make things 
go. Just so, in the affairs of life these three powers— 
personal rights, parental duties and civil authority—must 
be in balanced proportion to maintain equality before the 
law and to advance the interests of each and all within our 
national organism. 

Our auxiliary is vividly aware that America herself is 
now in dire need of statesmen so thoroughly educated in 
the historic traditions of self-government as to be quali- 
fied to defend America. Those universal principles em- 
bodied in our Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution make manifest to the world’ that whatsoever there 
is anywhere of democracy in civil affairs is due to the 
teaching of the Catholic Church throughout the ages. ‘This 
conclusion is inescapable to those of ripe historic culture. 
If the principle of the brotherhood of man be not a living 
factor in civil affairs because of the knowledge of the 
Fatherhood of God as taught by the Catholic Church 
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then our Ship of State has no anchor to windward against 
the gales of atheism and anarchy now sweeping over the 
world. 

Keen observers have realized that our secular univer- 
sities are not qualified to hold America to her destined 
course. They have neither correct chart nor sure compass 
to hold the Ship of State in the wind’s eye. Their phil- 
osophy is not quite sure of anything. They have no 
fixed conviction as to the origin of man, nor whether 
American democracy rests upon Christian or upon Pagan 
principles or a mixture of the two. Yet the principle of 
democracy, resting upon the unity of the human race, as 
set down by our first Americans, was not derived from 
paganism neither is it in harmony with the neo-paganism 
of our day since these folk are mostly content with 
evolutionary animalism as the origin of human life. Race 
unity had no admission into the pagan mind for the suf- 
ficient reason that the belief, in one God was found ex- 
clusive among the Jews. Even with God’s chosen people 
there was but a glimmer of the principle of democracy 
before our blessed Lord taught the unity of the race and 
our necessary obedience to the Ten Commandments, to- 
gether with the necessary correlative, civil ‘obedience to 
the rightful authority of Caesar. 


With the student body of secular institutions it is quite 
the fashion to believe that such civil liberty as must be 
admitted is derived from the suppression of individual 
opinion by the means of majority rule. Of course, this 
is the anarchists’ way of saying that social authority has 
for foundation nothing superior to human might, or 
physical force. 


Our club makes no pretence to the gift of the seer. Yet 
it is keenly persuaded that should Catholic women in 
America fail to play their part in promoting sound philo- 
sophical education that short shrift will ere long be made 
of our inalienable rights in case neo-pagan principles gain 
sway over the mind of the body politic. 

It should be plain enough that for other good American 
non-Catholic women a clearer vision is required before 
they are qualified to take the educational lead. They have 
an interrupted historical culture. It does not extend 
back to, that traditional inheritance which puts into Catho- 
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lic hands the key to our national problems, marry and vexa- 
tious. So it should go without saying that if the Catholic 
mind be not sound it’ is contrary to Catholic doctrine, 
and contrarywise if the Protestant mind be sound as to 
the source of civil authority it is contrary to the Prot- 
estant principle of private interpretation relative to things 
relegious and so of necessity moral. As a matter of 
course, both Protestant and secular institutions accord to 
students their own capricious will relative to matters 
settled once for all for Catholic students. We realize that 
civil society is not secure when Caesar is permitted things 
that belongs to God. When, for instance, marriage is held 
by the state to be capable of dissolution a thousand and 
one social disorders attack the body politic. We see in 
Catholic institutions of learning a basic opportunity for 
restoring the Catholic culture of the Christian ages with 
regard to the indissolubility of the marriage bond. This 
is a rock of defense to America. 

Indeed, here and there the realization that the Catholic 
Church has a code of morality from which she never 
departs suggests to other levers of our Constitution the 
teaching of Catholic philosophy as a strong defense and 
a sure support to intellectual America. Yet nothing much 
can be done because these other Americans admit of no 
final religious authority and because of the limited vision 
of the rank and file of their followers. The Protestant 
tradition that admits of divorce badly cripples from the 
start the defense of the family as the unit of the state. 
A still further perversion of the public mind lies deeper 
down with a more disastrous consequence to our national 
well-being. The popular acceptance of the animal origin 
of the race flatters the blasphemous notion that the food 
supply shall be cut off in consequence of a natural birth 
rate. 

At this*point of intellectual degradation women dead 
to shame step in as leaders. Long ago they repudiated the 
moral law to advocate practices against nature. Besides 
they are forcing a mythology to the fore as pre-science to 
take the place of the First Cause. All in all this new 
culture finds its support in the threadbare theory of the 
missing link with no shadow of scientific authority behind 
it. Seemingly mental aberration could hardly go farther 
away from the firm belief in God’s care for His children. 
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Or could those living under our flag turn further away 
from America? Truly no student reaching to the genius 
of America can fail to find the roots of our civil organiza- 
tion deep down in Catholic principles, deep down in God’s 
own religion. Since these things are so it seems clear that 
the Philomatheia Club is rendering an enduring service to 
Catholic culture and so to America herself. 

In its beginning this club was rather uncertain of its 
personality. Now after ten years’ growth the Philoma- 
theia Club stands for the ideals of Boston College, scien- 
tific demonstration in things material, right reason in 
things intellectual, and in things spiritual obedience to 
Christ’s authority. 

The officers’ personnel consists of a president, appointed 
by the president of Boston College, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer and an executive board. The executive 
board names the chairmen of the different committees to 
carry on the social functions of the club; the committees 
are made up from the general membership of the club. 
In this way women who are willing and qualified rotate 
in active service and from these workers three or four 
new members are chosen annually for the executive board. 

As an auxiliary to Boston College, the Philomatheia 
Club is truly Catholic in that she is no respecter of persons. 
Money does not talk at her council board. The desire te 
work for Boston College is a sufficient recommendation 
for membership. Those who have are content to give 
in modesty, as merely passing over a surplus of what God 
has given to them. Those who have not are conscious 
that to give what they can is as much as anyone has to 
give. Philomatheia has not proved lacking in discern- 
ment! Truly, the close association with the Jesuits is 
regarded as an especial favor. These men of finest cul- 
ture with nothing of this world’s wealth to give have in- 
deed the most to give of things really worthwhile. Their 
example of perfectly developing their talents for use in 
educating young men; their example of self-discipline 
that the principle of Catholic unity shall not suffer for 
want of obedience to Authority puts to shame the notion 
that the mere gift of money is qualified to place oie in 
first rank as a reward for service rendered. 

More and more the Philomatheia Club becomes aware 
that by her years of experience and because of wise 
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guidance a practical model has been worked out which 
may be recommended to women in other localities who de- 
sire to serve the cause of higher education under Catholic 
auspices. 





What Is Wrong? 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


An interview by Harold Begbie, reprinted from the London 
“Observer” 


HEN we were alone together I challenged Chester- 

ton on a matter whch touched his own art and in- 
vaded his own personality. Have we any right, I asked 
him, to be joyous and blithe when all about us is an in- 
credibly wide sea of misery, with sin slaying its thousands 
and vulgarity its tens of thousands? 

“You are a man,” I said, “who feels acutely the suffer- 
ing of other people, and who is deeply enraged by the 
iniquity of evil men; but few would guess from your work 
that these deeper emotions move your soul. You appear 
in the eyes of most people as —-—” 

“A buffoon?” he interrupted. 

“No; but at the mention of your name people’s eyes 
do not kindle—they smile.” 

“Apart altogether from the question of man’s right to 
happiness,” he said, “that is to say, the whole general 
question of joie de vivre; may we not argue that if sixty 
per cent. of the population are miserable, it would be very 
foolish on the part of the forty per cent. who are happy 
to complete misery’s total with a hundred per cent. by 
making themselves miserable? Of course, there is a gaiety 
which is wrong, and a gaiety which is cruel, and a gaiety 
which is false and tragic; but there is a spontaneous and 
irrepressible gaiety, such as we find in natural children, 
which not only is a form of thanksgiving for life, but 
which actually helps miserable or hard-pressed people to 
bear their burdens with a helpful courage. Such a gaiety 
is fairly common, I think, among serious people who care 
greatly for sacred things and are profoundly enraged by 
injustice and cruelty. It is a form of relief. Not the 
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worst fighters in an army are those who sing the most 
jovial, or the most stupid, of comic songs.” 

As for his own method as a man of letters, he makes 
use of wit and humor for a purpose which is entirely 
serious. 

“If I may say so,” he explained, with a smile, “my 
method is that of Euclid. It is simply a case of the re- 
ductio ad absurdum, But what is so annoying, or amusing. 
is to find those people whose thinking I reduce to absurdit) 
saddling me with the absurdity which I have brought to 
their knowledge. I study the arguments of men who by 
their grotesque thinking make life hard and cruel for other 
people, and I endeavor to show that such thinking de- 
veloped to its logical conclusion ends in a convincing 
absurdity. But when I reach that absurdity they turn 
round upon me and say, ‘Ah, you are only joking!’ and 
dismiss me from their extraordinary minds as a buffoon. 
But the buffoonery which I have brought to light is clearly 
their own achievement. I bring them to a looking-glass, 
show them their likeness, and they turn away, accusing 
me of the reflection which has disgusted them. 

“An amusing instance of this muddleheadedness came 
my way only a little time ago. It fell to me to deal with 
those very stupid people who think that economics can be, 
and should be, entirely divorced from morals. I suggested 
that if during a grave shortage of meat a butcher in West 
Kiensington was to hang his shop-front with the bodies 
of human babies, the moral instinct against cannibalism, 
which still happens to exist in most of us, would militate 
against his economic ingenuity and his otherwise praise- 
worthy enterprise. At once I was assailed for treating a 
serious subject with an unbecoming ribaldry, but no ma- 
terialist among the professors of economics realized that 
the absurdity of the matter really lies in his own confused 
thinking. To act on economics without regard to morals 
is like legalizing murder. 

“You spoke just now,” he said, “of the listlessriess of 
people. That is a very curious feature of the present time. 
It seems to me that this pleasure-mad generation has lost 
the art of enjoyment. It is in the condition of a child who 
has made the discovery that it likes jam, and has invaded 
the housekeeper’s room to fill itself from pots on the 
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shelves. Now, a stomach full of raspberry jam is not a 
happy stomach. In my own childhood a great treat was a 
great event; it stood out from a background of, I will not 
say dullness, but of duties, discipline, and general unevent- 
fulness. It was in consequence extraordinarily delicious 
when it came. It stirred the waters of routine. And be- 
cause one lived in such an atmosphere one was always 
expecting something marvelous to occur, like Uncle 
Jehosophat suddenly descending from the ceiling. 

“But nowadays you hear children comparing cinema 
with cinema! Yes, indeed. Such a childhood is almost in- 
conceivable to men of our years. It’s as if we had com- 
pared Father Christmas with Father Christmas. Why, 
with us Father Christmas was an Absolute. How delight- 
ful was our toy-theatre, a frame with a curtain which went 
up on the Unknown! 

“No; it seems to me that people have found out that 
certain things give them pleasure, and go on doing those 
same things until they become tiresome and even torturing. 
It’s as if a person who admired the colors in a picture 
splashed those same colors all over the wall on which 
the picture was hung. Such people, it seems to me, have 
discarded as old-fashioned the instincts by which our 
fathers found their way to enjoyment and have invented 
a psychology of enjoyment with, apparently, very dis. 
tressing results.” 

How to deal with this unhappy and undisciplined gen- 
eration is a difficult matter, but he is clear on one point, 
that the laudator temporis acti principle is of no avail. 

“Tt is defensible to say to a young lady who makes up 
her face at the dinner-table, and denies the existence of 
God between the puffs of her cigarette, that she is slightly 
ridiculous; but it is dangerous, and certainly useless, to 
tell her that her grandmother was a far nicer person.” 

Wherever a man may look in these days he sees a 
blundering of existence, as if humanity had gone suddenly 
mad and was rushing about in all directions to escape 
from the depressing influence of its own chaotic mind. 
There is no sense of a profound peace in the life of any 
nation on the earth. There is in some nations a greater 
economic prosperity than in others, but in all of them the 
same deep spiritual unrest, the same bewildering intellec- 
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tual confusion, the same miserable domestic dissatisfaction. 
Everywhere noise, speed, bustle, breathlessness, and ex- 
citement ; but nowhere deep happiness and quiet hearts. 

Mr. Chesterton traces this general wretchedness of man- 
kind to one central fallacy, the fallacy of thinking and be- 
having without discipline. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century there were enthusiasts of the utilitarian 
philosophy who wanted to tear up all the records of the 
past ages, to uproot all the cultivated instincts of civilized 
man, and to set the human race going from the starting 
post of Jeremy Bentham. This Bolshevik idea seems to 
have taken possession of the present age. Religion is 
denounced as a superstition. God is described, or dis- 
missed, as a delusion of neurotic minds. Morals are 
merely a convenience for propertied people and people of 
a weak and timorous disposition. Everything that went 
before us was wrong and ridiculous. A person enfranch- 
ized from the absurdities of those superstitious times will 
make a fresh start; he will do what he likes, and seek his 
own experience in the trough of sensual enjoyment. 


INFLUENCE OF PusBLic SCHOOLS 


I asked him how far he considered our public schools to 
be responsible for this disastrous state of things. 

“On the whole,” he said, “I am disposed to think that 
seriousness is kicked out of a boy by our public school 
system. It gives us a delightful, well-mannered, and ‘hon- 
orable person, but a person who has never formulated an 
intellectual idea, and has no sympathy with the intellectual 
ideas of other people. It gives us an admirable Civil 
Servant, scrupulously upright and charmingly mannered, 
but a man who does not know why he thinks the Union 
Jack is superior to other national flags, and who is quite 
incapable of understanding how idealism can actuate a 
Jew Bolshevist or an Irish Fenian. There is very little 
hunger for truth among this generation, and a good deal 
of fear, fear of seriousness, fear of thinking deeply. I 
think people plunge into amusement to escape from the 
trouble of ordering their own thoughts, most of which are 
the thoughts of other people. 

“No; I fear we are not thinking very intelligently or 
courageously just now. We seem to be snatching at life, 
not grasping it.” 
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The Eucharistic Congress 


Dantev Lorp, S.J. 


: ‘HE GREAT CITY stands on tiptoe. The after- 
noon sun flings its golden arms in expectant 
welcome about the throngs that fill every street 

and public square. The houses drip colors. Silken 

rainbows arch across the facades of residences and 
stores which seem to smile in joyous bursts of flags 
and bunting. The open windows banked with flowers 
frame a hundred thousand expectant faces. Spanning 
the streets are broad arches under which a conquering 

hero might walk with pride. Out in the harbor a 

fleet lies at anchor, its guns set for the royal salute. 

The holiday crowds, gay in their finest dress, fill 
the streets; but their voices are not the loud and 
strident voices of merry-makers: they are hushed 
with a joyous though reverential anticipation. And 
above their voices comes the resonance of bands no 
longer playing military marches but some old, famil- 
iar, well-beloved hymn which is caught up and car- 
ried by the patiently eager throng. 


** * * * 


The Greeting of The Nations 


It is a strangely blended throng, a mighty gather- 
ing of the nations: and though there is a Babel of 
voices, and though every type of national countenance 
passes and repasses on the streets, about all the 
people there is a unity of happy purpose. The tongues 
inay not speak the same language; the faces may be 
those of nations strangely unfamiliar; but their eyes 
and lips smile with friendliness upon those they know 
to be brothers and sisters in the great common Faith. 

The silken robes of China and Japan touch in their 
passage the buckskin of American Indians. French 
fashions meet and brush against clean-cut English 
garments. A Greek Oriental priest bows in friendly 
greeting to an ecclesiastic obviously from a Latin 
race. And in a little group of reunion, brother priests 
who met in Roman Seminaries and scattered again 
to France, Germany, Poland, the Netherlands, Spain, 
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and America, clasp hands in the renewal of their 
brotherhood. 

Since the days of Pentecost, no such gathering of 
nations and tongues has been united by so single a 
purpose. Whether from the banks of an African river, 
or the heart of a Chinese town, or a country parish 
of Canada or South America, or a mission among the 
American Sioux, all feel themselves one in Faith and 
devotion, and every eye is eager for the coming of 
their great King. 


kk OK OK * 


“Hail to The King!” 


A moment’s breathless pause! The crowd separates 
respectfully and falls back of its own accord to fill 
the sidewalks. A single cry rings through the air; 
“The King approaches!” A sharp blast of trumpets, 
the crowd kneels, and every head is bared or bowed. 

It is the Triumph of the King, for He comes like a 
great conqueror into His city. 

Caesar and Constantine must have passed through 
crowds less numerous when they returned from the 
conquest of foreign tribes. Charles I of Spain found 
no such welcome though he rode through throngs of 
kneeling subjects who welcomed back their emperor 
to the cities of Flanders where he had been born. 
Louis XIV as he moved in triumph across his empire 
through cities decked with flowers and flags to wel- 
come him, was greeted coldly when his welcome is 
compared with the love that greets the coming King. 
And in our own day, though their moment of triumph 
was glorious, Dewey after he sank the fleet at Manila, 
and Pershing fresh from the victory in Europe, rode 
through no such exultant crowds. 

Something strangely different from any triumph 
ever given to a mere man sanctifies this moment. 
From the lips of the kneeling crowd rise hymns of 
praise, mingled with the cry that went up from chil- 
dren’s lips on a beautiful Palm Sunday in the long 
ago: “Blessed is He that cometh in the Name of the 
Lord! Hosanna in the Highest!” And now and again 
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goes ~ the beautiful but trustful cry that was first 
heard trom the lips of a blind man in Judea: “Jesus 
Son of David, have mercy on us!” 

A movement of deepest reverence and adoration 
thrills the crowd. The silence of adoring souls can 
be felt even in the midst of singing, as through the 
crowd passes the vanguard of little children in their 
immaculate white with rose petals falling from their 
hands. Like children of. Holy Thursday, they strew 
flowers in the path of the Lover of childhood. 

Then come long files of priests, their vestments 
bright in the afternoon sun, marching, not like sol- 
diers, but with a quiet dignity of courtiers near their 
Sovereign. 

Then a slow moving haze of purple that sur- 
rounds the Monsignori and Bishops of the world. 
One looks upon this gathering of prelates and thinks 
of the splendor of Nicaea or Trent. The flaming scar- 
let of the cardinals who move so stately and dignified 
in the princely robes of the oldest court in the world, 
glows like a flame as they pass. 

And last, comes the special Legate of the Pope him- 
self, the designated Delegate of Christ’s Vicar on 
earth. Surrounded by acolytes, with incense and 
flaming candles, he carries in his hand the jeweled 
monstrance which he raises above the heads of the 
kneeling crowd. 

And within the monstrance, Christ the King is 
carried, blessing His people to right and left as He 
goes. 

The guns of the fleet boom out the royal salute. A 
mighty act of Faith and love leaps from the kneeling 
throng, for this is the crowning moment of a Euchar- 
istic Congress when Christ, the acknowledged King 
of the world, not less than its Creator and Saviour, 
enters to take possession of a city and a country, as 
He long since had taken possession of the hearts of 
His people. 

xe KK 
The Silent Coming of Christ 


Nothing could be more silent or unobtrusive than 
the daily coming of Christ in the holy Mass. Unrecog- 
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nized and unhailed. He descends to the small altar 
in the obscure convent as readily as to the resplendent 
sanctuary of the Cathedral apse. Around Him in a 
moment of intense quiet, broken only by the tinkle of 
a bell, gather a few faithful hearts who greet Him 
silently under the dawn. 

His coming in Mass is strangely like that other 
coming in Bethlehem when only the poor of the 
countryside, a handful of shepherds welcomed Him 
into His Kingdom. 

Daily He comes with the quietness which charac- 
terizes all the great actions of God, from the creation 
of light to the movements of grace making of a sinner 
a glorious saint. The world finds it easy to be heed- 
less of His sacramental presence among His people, 
and it rushes to its thousand occupations and pleas- 
ures without so much as a casual glance toward the 
Christ. Alone among the great ones of the universe, 
the King of kings, when He comes among His sub- 
jects, is greeted with silent neglect. 

Elaborate receptions are planned for everyone but 
Christ. The whole city wakes with a joyous shout 
when a distinguished visitor passes down its street. 
A victorious general returns to be greeted with show- 
ers of roses and the blast of a hundred bands; he is 
escorted through the city amid the shouts of his 
grateful townsfolk who cry aloud his name -and 
stretch their welcome banners along his path. A con- 
queror, gloating over his conquest, enters the fallen 
city between long lines of kneeling citizens. A popu- 
lar hero is borne in triumph on the shoulders of his 
admirers. 

But Christ, the Eucharistic King, the Conqueror of 
sin, the Victor returning from His triumphs in the 
hearts of saints and repentant sinners, is met with 
silence and the inaudible prayers of a few faithful 
worshipers. His daily coming among His people is 
the most splendid and the least recognized of His 
achievements. Only the great love of Christ makes 
Him repeat this constant return to earth; and only 
the strange ungraciousness of men makes them so 
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thoughtless and inhospitable to their most worthy 
Guest. 


eK KX 
The Triumphant Coming of Christ 


Probably it was just the sudden realization of its 
coldness toward the King that has led the Catholic 
world to plan solemn receptions, not altogether un- 
worthy of our Eucharistic God. The modern Catholic 
world, to make up for the contempt and frigid neglect 
that marks His daily coming, has planned the great 
International Eucharistic Congresses. 

There Christ for once is honored in a public and 
exalted manner by the united love and adoration of His 
faithful. For once, the Eucharistic Lord leaves His 
tabernacle to go in state through His city and to bless 
His kneeling people. He, the Conqueror of hearts, re- 
ceives something of the honor which is given to other 
conquerors, when roses are showered on Him from 
faithful hands and arches of triumph rise in graceful 
beauty above His head. He is the Victor over sin, and 
for once He looks down from His monstrance to see 
those whom His love has conquered kneeling as He 
passes among them and blessing Him with love in 
their eyes and hymns of praise on their lips. 

For once the splendor of art and ritual is heaped up 
to do reverence to Him who made all the beauty of 
earth and heaven. For once it is possible that all 
nations join in a great demonstration of their faith 
in the presence of Christ among them, and of their 
gratitude for His royal condescension. Greeks and 
Latins, Europeans and Americans, men from Africa 
and Asia, priests in whose veins runs the blood of 
martyrs of the Colosseum, and tribesmen upon whose 
forehead the waters of baptism are still fresh, meet 
in a single act of worship. 

Looking one upon the other, they see diversity of 
custom, diversity of feature and manner, the strait 
dividing line of race; yet they recognize the great 
fact that the Church is Catholic, and whether under 
the sun of Africa or the snow-filled clouds of the 
North, whether in the open Indian villages or in the 
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heart of great cities Catholics hold one Faith, and 
are bound tight by the strong bonds of the continued 
presence of Christ in the tabernacle. The splendid 
fact which gathers Catholics daily about the altars 
of the world, now gathers them in one act of worship 
of Him, who is at once High Priest, Victim and Guest. 

In a magnificent gesture the Catholic world proves 
its faith in and its love for the Sacrament of Christ’s 
sweet institution, and it repeats that solemn act of 
faith in the words, “This is My Body; this is My 
Blood.” Recognizing, too, the ingratitude that has 
been shown to the Eucharistic King, voluntarily ex- 
iled and humbly dependent upon the creatures of His 
hand, the Church kneels in a public act of love and 
reparation, and before the onlooking world offers 
to Christ the solemn pledge of its loyalty and de- 
voted love. 

A Eucharistic Congress is the Catholic world’s uni- 
ted act of faith and gratitude for the supreme gift of 
Christ living always among us. 

* kK OK * 


The Public Act of Faith 


Such a demonstration of Catholic faith promctes 
a sense of unity among Catholics more powerfully 
than words can tell. It is a wonderful thing to meet 
those of races scarcely known by name and to recog- 
nize that the same faith and love glow in their 
hearts. And it is a glorious thing to manifest to the 
non-Catholic world and to force upon its attention 
this great central dogma of Catholic worship. All the 
volumes of our Catholic literature would never im- 
press unbelievers as does the concrete fact that they 
have seen Catholics kneel under the open sky while 
the Eucharist was borne in the hands of stately prin- 
ces of the Church. A man kneeling to adore the Eu- 
charist, head bared and hands raised to supplicate 
the passing Christ, is an argument, more powerful 
than all the words of all great speakers or writers. 

An International Eucharistic Congress not only 
brings Catholics to a deeper realization of the mean- 
ing of the Blessed Sacrament, but it brings non-Cath- 
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olics face to face, as they could be brought in no other 
way, with the glorious fact that Christ lives in the 
Catholic Church, and with the consoling fact that 
millions daily lift their hands and hearts to serve and 
worship Him. 

And as the masters of sacred eloquence fill the 
pulpits of the city, they stir the hearts of believers 
with their praise of the Blessed Sacrament. The Cath- 
olic kneels beside hundreds of thousands of his fel- 
low-Catholics and from their faith his own faith takes 
new life and meaning. Their love shames his own 
coldness; their enthusiasm which draws them from 
the ends of the earth to join in the worship of the 
Eucharistic Lord is a magnificent and stirring proof 
of the value and importance of his Faith. 

* * KK * 


Eucharistic Processions 


Eucharistic Processions rise from the heart of the 
Middle Ages, that period so filled with the mingled 
beauty of earth and Heaven and the strong joy of 
living. The medieval church which had seen kings 
and emperors enter their cities with all the pomp 
which soldiery in gilded armor and flaming lances 
and the blare of trumpets and the shouts of the gaily 
dressed crowds could fling about them, longed to give 
some such demonstration of its affection for the King 
who dwelt upon its altars. So Catholics of the Ages 
of Faith greeted Christ in triumphal processions and 
flung -about Him the gay beauty of their medieval 
costumes and the joy of hearts which dared to dance 
before the Eucharistic God. 

We all have stored in our hearts a memory of the 
moment when on Holy Thursday or the Feast of 
Corpus Christi, Christ was carried down the aisles 
of our churches and we knelt to receive His blessing. 
Somehow He seemed nearer to us by the very fact 
that He had passed through the altar rails, had left 
the sanctuary, and was moving so close that we 
could stretch out our hands and touch Him. We felt 
like the people of Galilee when He moved among 
them and blessed them with the glance of His eye 
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or the chance brushing of His garments. 

Catholic countries have been happy in this that the 
Eucharistic Lord could leave His church and pass 
through the city to bless those who knelt along His 
way. For us who dwell in countries not predomin- 
antly Catholic, His procession among us on Holy 
Thursday or Corpus Christi must always be confined 
to the limits of our churches but even as He passes 
down the long aisles, He somehow seems to come 
closer to us than in any other act of solemn worship, 
and as we look up and see the children strewing roses 
in His path, and smell the breath of incense, and 
hear the solemn chant of priests and choirs, we 
feel that we are repeating in some way the triumph 
wf Palm Sunday, and that we are experiencing a fore- 
taste of those magnificent processions when Christ 
will move among His saints and angels through the 
streets of the city of God. 

The Eucharistic processions, Christ walking among 
His people, always remained the central fact of the 
Eucharistic Congress. But in the Eucharistic Con- 
gresses Christ in very truth left the confines of the 
church and took possession of the city and country. 

About the procession were grouped a score of other 
acts of public devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 
People gathered in great halls while saintly priests 
and bishops spoke glowingly of the love of Christ in 
the Eucharist; they filled the public squares while 
Christ was raised above them in solemn Benediction. 
At the Mass sung by the Papal Legate, thousands of 
worshipers knelt under the open sky united around 
the great Sacrifice of Christendom. 

Everything about the Congresses was designed 
solely for one purpose, to bring souls closer to Christ 
and to give them the opportunity of honoring Him 
in a way somewhat worthy of His kingship. 


xe KK 


The Development of Devotion 


The Eucharist has always been the central fact of 
Catholic worship. From the beginning, it was just the 
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continued presence of Christ in their midst which 
made one of the great differences between the Chris- 
tian Church and the rejected Synagogue. When 
Christians knelt at Holy Mass, in the home of some 
Roman family or in the dark passages of the cata- 
combs, they knew that Christ was living among them 
to share their exile and to bring them strength for 
the awful battle against the sword and the teeth of 
beasts. Christ of the Cross and Christ of the Altar 
were one and the same. The moment of consecration 
was another Christmas night. The Host as it was 
lifted above them was Christ raised on an unbloody 
Calvary. 

Then as now it was the Mass that differentiated be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic, and the Mass has 
always been in essentials the same, whether it was 
celebrated in the Cenacle in the room of Mary, upon 
the tomb of a martyr, in the Cathedral of Gregory the 
Great, in the camp of the Crusaders, in a parish 
church of modern America, or within the stockade 
which surrounds some tiny pagan village. 

Yet, because of the needs of the time and the 
temper of the people, the devotions which have sur- 
rounded the Blessed Sacrament differed with different 
ages. Benediction, for example, a rite so dear to the 
modern Catholic heart, is a matter of relatively re- 
cent development. The priest had often raised the 
Sacred Host to bless the people, but it was not until 
post-reformation times that the official right of Bene- 
diction became common in the Church. As if to coun- 
teract the coldness of Protestant unbelief and to re- 
ward those who have remained faithful to Him, Christ 
chose to come forth from His tabernacle and solemnly 
bless His people. 

The association in the popular mind of the Sacred 
Heart and the Blessed Sacrament is another develop- 
ment of relatively recent centuries. Men had always 
known the love of the Sacred Heart, but the revela- 
tions to St. Margaret Mary brought forcibly béfore 
them the loneliness of Christ upon our altars, and the 
need to offer reparation for the sacrileges which His 
presence there makes possible. 
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Within our own times we have seen the return of 
frequent Communion, a practice which was so com- 
mon in the early ages of the Church. With that re- 
turn has come an increased devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament in the form of more frequent visits to the 
Tabernacle and an increased attendance at daily Mass. 

The International Eucharistic Congresses are per- 
haps the latest manifestation of the devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament, and nothing certainly more fits 
the peculiar needs of our times than these magnifi- 
cent public acts of adoration. Our generation has, 
outside of the Church, got largely out of touch with 
God and the great realities of the soul. It has fallen 
too deeply in love with the things it can hold in its 
hands, weigh in precise scales, and barter for the 
pleasures of life. A growing disbelief in God’s love 
for man has led to a doubt about His presence in the 
world. He has seemed to unbelievers very remote, 
very impersonal, a great overruling Spirit too vast or 
too distant to care for the needs and the sorrows of 
humankind. 

Some manifestation of God’s continued presence 
in our world and His deep, abiding love was needed 
to show how close He is to His.creation and how 
deeply concerned about our smallest cares, and that 
manifestation must be in some way proportioned to 
the very bigness of our age. The modern world has 
been so vast in its achievements, has piled up such 
wealth and organized such astounding armies and 
businesses, that nothing less than a gigantic demon- 
stration makes an impression upon it. This is precis- 
ely where the value of the International Eucharistic 
Congress lies. 

The individual devotion of the faithful makes a 
little enough impression upon the busy world. There 
is need of a great unified act, by which hundreds of 
thousands publicly honor Christ in the Eucharist, be- 
fore the modern world will pay heed to a doctrine 
which it does not pretend to understand. 

So by an act of God’s special providence, Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congresses have become part of 
the modern life of the Church. In the face of a doubt- 
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ing world, Catholics of every nation unite in a great 
public act of faith which cannot be ignored, however 
much it may be misunderstood. In the face of a 
doubt as to God’s very existence, the Catholic kneels 
and adores God before the eyes of the surprised un- 
believer. 

“Not only,” says the Catholic, “does God dwell 
among us with His great spiritual presence but He 
lives in our midst as Friend, Comforter, Physician, 
Companion in exile.” 

With the Eucharistic Congress the Catholics pre- 
sent to the world a magnificent expression of faith in 
so many of the beautiful things which the world has 
flung aside: God’s presence among us, His beautiful 
love and providence, His yearning interest in us, His 
nearness to us so close and intimate that He enters 
our hearts and makes shrines of our very bodies. 


* * KK * 


Beginnings 

Just because the Eucharistic Congress so fitted the 
needs of our times, its growth and development has 
been little short of miraculous. Not until June 21st, 
1881, was the first Eucharistic Congress held. Bishop 
Gaston de Sigur, inspired with a great devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament, united the people of Lille in 
France in a solemn act of adoration. Perhaps he was 
glad to show the unbelievers of France how firm and 
true was the Catholic faith in the hearts of French 
Catholics. Perhaps he was only eager to offer repara- 
tion to Christ for the blasphemies and ridicule which 
He had experienced during that rebellious century. 

That was less than forty-five years ago, and the 
gathering itself was relatively small and purely local 
in its character. Yet when a thing is really needed 
or appeals strongly to the Catholic sense of the people, 
it meets with instant approval and success. Catholics 
saw in the Eucharistic Congress a chance to profess 
their faith before an unbelieving world and to catch 
from the enthusiasm of their fellow-worshippers more 
of the same spirit for their own soul. The idea set 
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the heart of Catholic France on fire, and nine years 
later, when for the first time the Congress moved 
from France to Belgium, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people gathered from all over Europe and 
America, to kneel before the Host in Benediction. 

In less than a decade the handful of worshippers 
who formed the first Eucharistic Congress had grown 
to International proportion. 


xe OK K 


Across the Globe 


France was mother of the Eucharistic Congress 
and most of them have been held in her historic cities, 
Paris, Paray-le-Monial, the city of the Sacred Heart, 
and Lourdes, where the Eucharistic Lord carried in 
procession scatters His miracles to honor His Mother ; 
—all welcomed and greeted Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

But the world outside of France was eager to offer 
its public reception to our Saviour. Jerusalem, on the 
very spot where Christ suffered His agony in the 
garden, celebrated an International Eucharistic Con- 
gress at which the faithful prayed that the Oriental 
churches would return to the unity of Christ. 

Belgium has welcomed Christ with more enthusi- 
asm than ever it welcomed a king of earth. 

London saw Christ greeted in an International 
Eucharistic Congress, and the faithful of England 
wept as they remembered the days when their Island 
was the dower of Mary, the faithful child of the 
Church, and when the Eucharist was carried freely 
through Catholic Londontown. 

The glories of Genoa woke for a day when Genoese 
fleets once more carried their Eucharistic King, and 
the streets were decked, as centuries before they had 
been decked, for the return of conquering admirals. 

Alone among the American cities, Montreal has 
been dignified with an International Eucharistic 
Congress. 

In addition, there have been a score and more of 
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local Congresses in most of the civilized nations of 
the world. America and Europe, as well as Australia 
have given public demonstrations of their Faith by 
welcoming Christ in National Congresses. 


* OK OK OK OK 
The United States Honored 


And now our own country with its vigorous life 
and its strong sense of faith and devotion to Christ 
has been chosen for the Twenty-eiguth International 
Eucharistic Congress. For this reason it was the 
desire of His Eminence George Cardinal Mundelein 
to bring the whole Catholic world in an act of adora- 
tion to the shores of America. 

The United States, the young, vigorous, robust 
child among the nations, so proud of its achievements, 
with its twenty million Catholics, its unparalleled 
work of church building and its triumphs in educa- 
tion and charity, longs to open its arms to invite the 
Catholic world to join it in honoring Christ the Lord. 

A reception such as He had never received upon earth, 
our people would give to Christ, a reception made possible 
by their vast material wealth and splendid spiritual 
power. This country ‘for centuries welcomed the nations 
of the earth to her hospitable arms, and_ received 
graciously every visitor who came to its shore, the immi- 
grant carrying all his possessions in a colored handker- 
chief, not less than European rulers, Oriental princes, 
and the great men of literature and science. And now she 
is to receive as her chief guest the Eucharistic King and 
in His train the faithful of the world. 

In a word our ever faithful Catholics are as eager to 
show to their fellow-Americans, the depth of their own 
faith, as they are to demonstrate it to the Ancient 
Churches of Europe from whom they have received it as 
a precious heritage. 

ke KOK * 


Why Chicago? 


In almost the center of our country stands the great 
city of Chicago. No city is prouder of its Catholic life. 
Within its borders are a million and a half Catholics, 
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worshipping in more churches than in any city of Europe, 
and served by a devoted clergy at whose head is a Cardinal 
of the Holy Roman Church. 

Educationally it has become a center of Catholic life, 
with two Universities, a number of splendid Colleges, a 
complete educational system, and as a crown for all the 
Seminary which has become the model Seminary of the 
world. 

It has built up within its confines institutions of charity 
and a splendid organization for the improvement of 
human life inside the Church and out. 

The location of Chicago makes it the focal point of the 
radiating lines of America’s railroads. It rests upon the 
shores of a great lake and is connected through an un- 
interrupted water-way with the oceans. Easy of access, 
it is almost the central point toward which and through 
which the highways of America run. 

For the last twenty-five years Chicago has _ been 
trained to welcome and receive vast crowds. To some 
extent it is the convention city of the world. None is 
better equipped to welcome the sudden influx of a million 
visitors. Its ever growing hotel system offers hospitality 
to hundreds of thousands. Spacious halls are ready to 
house the meetings which accompany a Eucharistic Con- 
gress. The training received in the great World’s Fair of 
1893 when, compared to its later developments, it was 
almost in its infancy, has been perfected by the hundreds 
of conventions that have made the city their meeting place. 

So Chicago is prepared as few other cities in the world 
are prepared to entertain the host of visitors who woul: 
come to this, the Twenty-eighth International Eucharistic 
Congress. 


kk KOK * 


What Chicago Will Offer to Its Visitors 


The Twenty-eighth International Eucharistic Congress. 
the first of its kind ever held in the United States, will 
have but one purpose in view to give to Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament a reception worthy of our country 
and its Catholic citizens. Chicago, not the least worthy 
among the cities of the world, bids a welcome to represen- 
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tatives from every continent. Seventeen committees made 
up of clerics and laymen and covering the whole field of 
activities are working night and day to make a success 
of the undertaking. Every Catholic of our city is imbued 
with the sense of a personal responsibility. Our hearts, 
our homes are open to the brethren in the Lord. 

So important does His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, con- 
sider these international gatherings in the life of the 
modern church that he sends to us his personal represen- 
tative to preside over the principal meetings. It is with 
the deepest regret that he cannot himself be present to 
bless the people and join with them in doing homage to 
our Eucharistic Lord. 

Accordingly, the first great civic event, preceding the 
real reception to Christ our Lord, will be the welcome ac- 
corded the Papal Legate. Even more of the magnificence 
and enthusiasm which marked the return of Chicago’s 
own first Cardinal when he came home bearing the honors 
west of the Alleghanies will distinguish this greeting te 
the Cardinal coming in the name of Christ’s Vicar on 
Earth, and bearing the special blessing of our Holy 
Father from the capital city of Christendom. 


* kK * * * 


The Congress Begins 


Since the first aim of the Congress is purely a spiritual 
one, His Eminence, George Cardinal Mundelein, desires 
that every Catholic present in the Archdiocese ;eceive 
Holy Communion on Sunday morning of the first day. 
Faculties will be granted the visiting clergy to help with 
confessions. No more splendid beginning could be con- 
ceived them to offer nearly two million communions as a 
spiritual bouquet to our Holy Father and with the in- 
tention that God bless the proceedings of the Congress. 

At high noon of the same Sunday the Cardinal Legate 
will be received in a solemn Church ceremony at the 
Cathedral. All the pomp and splendor of the Catholic 
ritual will make the day memorable. Simultaneously in 
every parish church some visiting dignitary will be wel- 
comed by the people. Pontifical and Solemn Masses will 
be celebrated, the different rites and nationalities with 
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customs of their own, and everywhere sermons on the 
Blessed Sacrament will be delivered by celebrated orators. 


* * KX * * 


Features of the Program 


Monday :—The big event on Monday will be the 
children’s Mass. Fifty thousand from the higher grades 
of the parochial schools will be trained to sing the Mass 
of the Angels. The gathering will be in the Stadium of 
the Soldiers’ Field on the beautiful Lake Front. The 
terraced sides of this open air place when completed will 
seat one hundred thousand people, and the center 
sixty thousand more. The invention of the microphone 
and loud speakers has made it possible not only to direct 
so large a choir but also that the vast assembly hear every 
whispered word of the Celebrant, and the full message 
of some Prince of the Church to the favored little ones 
of Christ’s flock on earth. 

All the large halls of the city have been secured for 
sectional meetings on the evenings of the Congress dates. 
Headquarters will be at the Colosseum, nationally famous 
as the convention hall of presidential nominations. One 
general subject has been selected by Pope Pius XI as 
the central theme for discussion during the Congress: 
“The Holy Eucharist and Christian Life.” The Most 
eminent scholars of the Church from the different 
nationalities have been invited to write and speak on this 
subject from every possible angle. The permanent result 
of these meetings will therefore be a splendid addition to 
our Catholic literature, the effect of which will continue 
through years to come. 

Tuesday:—The second day of the Congress will be 
Woman’s Day. More prominence is accorded them than 
at any other previous Congress. Their program begins 
with another Holy Mass at the Stadium, another special 
program of music, and another notable address. The 
big army of those consecrated to God’s special service, 
our nuns and teaching sisters, will form the inner choir 
and banked around them, like petals on a rose, our 
mothers and sisters. All through the afternoon and 
evening the sectional meetings will continue with a special 
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interest directed toward an art and industrial exhibit at 
the Municipal Pier. 

Men’s Night:—In the evening under the auspices 
of the Holy Name Society the men will take possession 
of the Stadium. It will be their night of special honor. 
Laymen will vie with churchmen on the program. Solemn 
Benediction will close the meeting and then with every 
voice in acclaim every man in the vast concourse singing 
as a recessional “Holy God we praise Thy Name,” till 
the whole world hears. 


Wednesday :—Higher Education, the pride of Cath- 
olic America, gets its turn on Wednesday. Again will 
the Holy Sacrifice in the Stadium sanctify the beginning 
of the proceedings. Delegations representing the different 
Universities, Colleges and Academies with their dis- 
tinctive banners and pennants will make up the Assembly. 
The finest youth of the land will be there to show their 
loyalty to Christ Whom they love not as one far absent 
but so close at hand. 


* * * K * 


The Procession 


lortunately Chicago is in possession of a perfect set- 
ting for the Eucharistic procession. There will be no 
intrusion on the business life of the great city, no risk of 
meeting with possible disrespect or provoking annoy- 
ance. Just outside the limits, near the little town named 
Mundelein for Chicago’s Cardinal, is the magnificent 
diocesan seminary, the University of St. Mary of the 
Lake. This ane group of buildings is set in a park of 
twelve hundred acres, all God’s own, finely wooded, ter- 
raced, landscaped and jewelled with a natural lake. Along 
the shores of this lake starting from the background of 
the clustered buildings, in a stretch of four miles winds 
a paved road over long bridges, up little hills and down 
among pleasant glens, through shady places, between 
gardens of flowers, into open spaces and back again to 
the center of attraction where the sharp spire of the 
Chapel lifts its golden cross in the air. 

Jesus Himself loved the open fields in that time when 
He was with us in the likeness of man. It is just to such 
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a place He would go to rest, to pray or to teach; just 
such a place that the people would select to meet Him 
passing by or to stage a triumphal procession. 

All the resources of Catholic Art will be used to make 
the procession the finest that ever greeted the Eucharistic 
King. Choirs stationed at intervals will catch up the 
hymns of the Blessed Sacrament. Splendid vestments 
will grace the shoulders of priests who form the pro- 
cession. Religious habits, quiet against the splendor of 
Chasuble and Dalmatic, will blend with the medieval 
robes of the lay attendants. Floats representing the 
Blessed Sacrament in promise and fulfillment will add 
to the pageant and on the lake itself a flotilla of ships will 
lend a touch of naval beauty. 


kK OK KX 


The “I Will” of Chicago 


So Chicago has set her heart and will to the great work 
and she has never known failure. Be Thou, O Lord, our 
inspiration and help! In Thy Name and for the spread 


of the Eucharistic reign of Jesus in the Sacrament of His 
Love we undertake the task. 


It is the ambition of Chicago: 


(1) To offer to Christ the greatest reception He has 
ever received on earth; 

(2) To be the host of the Catholic world in this hour 
of Christ’s triumph; 

(3) To manifest to the world how devoted American 
Catholicity is to Christ upon the altar ; 

(4) To strengthen our own Faith and the Faith of all 
mankind in the reality of Christ’s presence ; 

(5) To present a concrete argument to the unbelieving 
world for the Faith that is in our Catholic hearts and to 
show how joyful and blessed a thing it is to have Christ 
living in ovr midst; 

(6) To stage a gorgeous re-enactment of a scene from 
the long ago when Peter in the name of all Christians 
made solemn profession of Faith: “THOU ART THE 
CHRIST, THE SON OF THE LIVING GOD.” 


** KOK * 





The Call to the Congress 


GEORGE CARDINAL MUNDELEIN 
(N. C. W. C. News Service) 
From the Pastoral Letter to the Catholics of Chicago 


HEN a great guest comes, we clean and 

brighten and adorn our homes to receive him, 
and we offer from our treasures the most pleasing 
and acceptable as the evidence of our esteem and 
appreciation; so too on this occasion. For the first 
time our Sacramental Lord is to be publicly received 
and honored by the people of an American city. He 
becomes the guest of the city and diocese of Chicago; 
every Catholic worthy of the name will try to prove 
himself a generous host. 

There is one duty that we all share equally, one 
tribute to which we all can and must contribute, if 
we do not want to feel ourselves strangers in our 
Father’s house and in the family of the faithful on 
the eventful day when the Congress opens next June. 
As the head of this great Church, as your leader and 
spokesman, I offered to God and promised to His 
Vicar on earth, our Holy Father, for his particular 
intention, one million Communions on the Sunday 
morning the Congress opens. And then I had in mind 
not the Catholics dwelling elsewhere, not the stran- 
gers within our gates, but every soul in this city and 
diocese who lays claim to the Catholic name and pro- 
fesses adherence and obedience to the Catholic Faith, 
even of those who have been none too fervent in the 
past; yet on that morning we hope and pray that 
none will be absent from the Eucharistic banquet, no 
one will decline to personally welcome God’s divine 
Son in this way, not one will be an absent prodigal 
when the whole Catholic family gathers about the 
Holy Table to partake of the Paschal Lamb who 
takes away the sins of the world. 

If we succeed in doing this, we will accomplish what 
no people have ever done before, we will have offered 
the Eucharistic King a tribute such as all the glory 
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of the pageantry, all the splendor of the ritual, all 
the eloquence of the many discourses cannot produce. 
Who knows whether our unified gift of a million Com- 
munions rising like a vast cloud of incense to the 
throne of God may not bring about a great change 
in the world’s events in the years to come; for | 
know what is in the Sovereign Pontiff’s mind, and how 
stupendous the grace is which he hopes to obtain by 
our gift of a million Communions in one day. 

This then is the purpose of this message of mine to 
the great people confided to me by God. Atter all, 
the message is not a new-one, nothing novel in the 
Church’s history. As the Lord comes down in glory 
on our altars in a few short months, the word that 
goes to you is the same as the angels chanted on that 
Christmas night when He came down poor, humble, 
obscure into the stable at Bethlehem. It is the same 
word as the children’s voices sing in our churches 
and our homes at Christmas time. It is the same 
message that I hope and pray may greet you and me 
when we open our eyes in eternity, “Come all ye faith- 
ful, joyful, triumphant, let us hasten to adore Him, 
our Lord and our King.” 





